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THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 


THE interest excited by the present struggle in Hungary increases 
daily. The natural impulse of the human heart leads us to watch 
with anxiety the struggle of the weak with the strong; and every 
soul animated with the sublime sense of liberty hopes and prays 
for the victory of the weak, or, rather, the discomfiture of the 


strong. The true Briton, in particular, when noticing an un- | 
equal fight—unequal as the present Hungarian war with Austria — 


and Russia indeed is, both in numbers and resources—whilst feel- 
ing indignant at the cowardice of superior force, is ready to assist 
and support the inferior. The ten thousands of Russians, whose 
arrivals are so frequent (in the journals, at least), and the over- 
whelming resources of Austria (as the official papers announce), 
rouse our sympathies in behalf of poor emaciated Hungary, which 
would have been long-ago swallowed up by the Austrian and Rus- 
sian eagles if but a hundredth part of the Austrian bulletins, and 
the victories in the Wiener Zeitung had been true. In this sym- 
pathy with Hungary the whole civilized world coincides, from the 
transatlantic states of America to the obscurest places of the 
north of Europe. Germany, whose sweet dream of liberty was 
but short, looks to Hungary as the resuscitator of its dying 
hopes; and oppressed Poland so clearly identifies her cause with 
that of Hungary, that the Polish generals and officers who are 


enlisted in the Hungarian cause may truly be said to fight for the. 


restoration of the freedom of two nations at once. But, above 
all, the sympathy of the European Jew is awakened in the cause 
of a people “ whose soul is bound up with his soul,” and whose 
fall will be a death blow to the liberty so recently extorted by 
the public voice from unwilling governments. As to the Hun- 
garian Jews, they may augur their fate, if Hungary should be 
conquered, from the present cruelties of the Austrian generals, 
whose interest it is yet to affect an air of humanity, The vin- 
dictive proclamations of Windischgriitz are yet fresh in the 
memory of the Hungarian Jews, and the exorbitant demands of 
Haynau give them a foretaste of Austrian ‘‘ mildness” in case of 
her being victorious, 
We read in the Zimes of the 3lst ultimo— 


Our correspondent informs us that General Haynau has imposed a tremendous 
fine upon the Jewish communities at Buda and Pesth. They are bound to fur- 


nish the Imperialist army with 48,000 cloaks, 64,000 pantaloons, 95,000 pairs of 


boots and shoes, 60,000 shirts, 60,000 pairs of drawers, 20,000 cravats, 16,000 
neckcloths, 16,000 yards of grey, and 30,000 yards of white cloth, and 1,500 ewt. 
of shoe leather, to be supplied in certain quantities, from fortnight to fortnight, 
with a fine of 500 florins for each day they miss, They are also forced to give 
the General 100 well-caparisoned horses. 


Since which we have received a letter from an Hungarian Jew, 
who visited England a few years ago as deputy from a Jewish 
congregation in Hungary that suffered by a great conflagration. 
His letter is dated Neustadt, July the 20th, and the enthusiasm 
which every line breathes forth—spite of the melancholy condition 


of the country, and of the Jews in particular—induce us to give - 


the following extract, which we translate from the German :— 
“ After my return from free England to fettered Hungary, I often 


said, ‘O that I had wings like a dove, that I might fly away, and | 


_ upon as it is here. 


kindred ?’ 
battle, after consulting the venerable Kabbi, who said to me, 
_ * By all means; let them go to fight ‘the battle of the Lord ;” 


garian enthusiasm. 


Instances, executed, 


dwell there;’ and had it not been for the family ties which bind 
me to this unhappy land, I should have left it long since for your 
blessed country, where the conscience of man is not trampled 
Had my wish been realised, 1 should have 
escaped all the sufferings and calamities which have since befallen 
my fatherland, and I should have been spared the agony of seeing 


so many friends and relations die, either by the sword of war, or 


by the: still more cruel weapon—grief. I deeply regret to say 
that many Jews in our town have died heart-broken, because of 
the levies and fines inflicted, which completely ruined them. On 
the other hand, however, I rejoice that I did not leave, and have 
been able to render some assistance to my fellow-sufferers. I said, 


like Esther, ‘ How can I endure to see the evil that shall come 


unto my people ? or how can I endure to see the destruction of 
I have sent two of my own sons into the field of 


for I consider, if man fights for his life and freedom, that it is 
‘the battle of the Lord,’”’ who gave us these treasures to defend 
them.’ Blessing my two sons, previous to their leaving for the 
army, he said, deeply affected, whilst tears rolled down his long 
white beard, ‘I wish I were twenty years younger, my lads, I 
would go with you; but my heart and my prayers are with you.’ 
I cannot find find words to describe to you the ardour of Hun- 
Women and mere striplings of boys have 
formed corps among themselves. They are not deterred by the 
late floggings which the cruel general threatened, and, in several 
‘ Liberty or death!’ is the watchword. By 
all accounts recently received we have, thanks to God, to the 


valour of our generals, and to the patriot Kossuth, not only kept 


the Russians at bay, but shewed them that they will have to pay 
dear for every inch of Hungarian soil which they take. So 
thousands of Cossacks will pay with their blood for it. It will 
now depend upon the number of thousands they may have to play 
with before the autumn commences, when they will find it difficult 
to carry on the war with us. I particularly warn you against 
placing any credence in the Austrian gazettes and journals; they 
have no choice; they must write what is sent to them. One 
thing, however, is certain, that if the union and concord which 
now prevails in Hungary is not disturbed, and if the seeds of dis- 
cord craftily scattered by our oppressors do not mature, we 
shall hold out longer than our enemy, and may rely upon our 
resources, next to Him who is the Source of all resources, to wear 
out the invaders, to beat back the Cossacks, and to convince 
Austria that if would be more advisable to concede to us—not 
her enemy, but her ill-treated child—than to a false friend, 
Russia.” 
We will not harrow the feelings of our readers by 4 narrative 
of the atrocities and barbarous mode of warfare carried on by 
the Austrian generals, as detailed in our correspondent’s letter. 
‘‘ Windischgriitz, with all his barbarity,” says he, “‘ assumed the 
bearing of a gentleman; but Haynau is a butcher. He respects 
no sex, no age, no profession; but the oppressive contributions 
he levies on the Jews are dictated by a relentless cruelty and 
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vengeance, which the God of Israel will one day visit on his head 
with His majestic power.” 
Our correspondent estimates the number of Jews fighting” in 
the Hungarian army at above 50,000, among whom there are 
two generals, about twenty captains, and a large number of 
superior officers. We are also indebted to a Jew, Berthold 
Auerbach, for a beautiful narrative of events in Vienna, from La- 
tour to Windischgri'z,* which contains a most lively and graphic 
picture of the state of Austria and Hungary, and in that spirit of 
enlightenment and impartiality which distinguishes the character 
of the author. For the present we content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the following prefatory remarks of Mr. Auerbach :— 


Placed as I have been in the midst of a great historical movement, I feel called 
upon to lay before the world a faithful record of events as they presented them- 
selves, and of the impressions to which they gave rise, T confess that it is not 
from inclination, but solely from a sense of duty, that I quit my accustomed path, 
to write a direct and personal narrative of the scenes | have witnessed. Who 
can have been blind to the truth, that the most plain and incontestable facts of 
the present period are either purposely kept from publie view or perverted, so as 
utterly to falsify history ! To suppress the testimony of the truth yielded by ob- 
St rvation and experience, is to become a participator in this erime. or the 
same reason I have abstained from lending any embellishment or colourmg to my 
relation of these events. 


Art may hereafter appropriate her own share of thie 
history of the period. 


First of all, and above all in importance, is the duty of 
depicting the plain truth, without adding more than tie simple form which 
History itself offers. 

The confusion and temporary defeat of the noble efforts which have been 
made for national freedom, are mainly attributable to the fact that the people 
were abandoned to the misguidance o! 
racter: but the time 
an array of bayonet 


men of inexperience and unworthy cha- 
is come when the bold arrogance which fortifies itself behind 
; ~nrust be confronted by those who, when the cry ot passion- 
ate excitement alone was heard, were unable to command attention or authority. 
In the deseription of ali the seenes here narrated, I have preserved the individual 
point of view, being convinced that the truth may best be disclosed by giving the 
result of such personel observation. 


It is but natural that the enemies of liberty and the hirelings 
of oppression should endeavour to spread all kinds of reports 
detrimental to the Hungarian cause, such as their oppression of 
the Croats, and their purpose of establishing a ‘“ Red Republic.” 
These calumnies were ably refuted by Lord Dudley Stuart at the 
Marylebone meeting of Monday last. His Lordship remarked,— 


It was not true, as stated by the enemies of Hungary—enemies as base and 
insidious as they were numerous 


that this movement was nothing but an attempt 
to setup Red Republic. 


There was no attempt made even to set up arepublic; 
though, if there were, that would not be a reason for his withholding his support. 
(Cheers.) On the other hand, the enemies of Hungary told the friends of popular 
rights not to sympathise with the Ilungarians, because the struggle which they 
were carrying on was for aristocratical privileges and an oligarchic rule. The 
constitution of Hungary had always been a free constitution, consisting of a King, 
a House of Peers, and a House of Commons elected by the people, Lt had been 
a freeer and better constitution than almost any other in Kurope in times gone by, 
and in times present the Hungarian Parliament had become aware that its insti- 
tutions required reform. (Hear, hear.) They felt that their suffrage required 
extension, and that the popular rights ought to be increased. Thev had passed 
their reforms, and, under the cuidance of the great and illustrious Kossuth, they 
had established the freedom of the press, they had done away with lMaproper pri- 
vileges, and had brought to more complete perfection than in any other part of 
the world the principles of religious liberty. He (the noble Lord) thought, then, 
that the Hungarians had been nurtured like themselves, that their forefathers had 
acted like their own, and had claimed, sword in hand, their liberties. They now 
insisted on such a measure of their liberties as they thought necessary for the good 


of the people at large, and he considered that they deserved the sympathy of 
england in such a Cause, ° . 


render to that country almost as great assistance as if they sent an army there. 
In illustration of the barbarous manner in which that kingdom 
was treated by them, the noble lord < 


juoted from the 7%mes the 
language of an official notice issued by General: Haynau, the 
Austrian Commander-in-Chief, which was as follows :-— 


~* Doomed to death is every person, no matter of what rank or 
stant death, on tle spot of the crime, is every 
of the rebels by words or by deeds, or by revolutionary dress—doomed to instant 
death is every one who dares to insult any of my soldiers. or of those of our nili s 
doomed to instant death is every one who enters into 
with the enemies of the Crown, or who maliciously presumes by 
the rebellion or to conceal weapons.”’ He did not think anything could be ay 
base, bloody-minded, or heartless than this; but he was happy to think that the 
tureats thus held out were likely to prove impotent, Haynau, Welden, and 

iden, 


s¢x—<cdoomed to 
one who dares to assist the cause 


* Translated by Edward Taylor. London: David Bogue, F leet-street. 


The recognition of Hungarian independence would — 


Windischgriitz, with the immense resources at their disposal, had all been beaten. 
(Cheers.) 

We think that the above statements of facts not only justify 
the active par. which our Jewish brethren are taking in the 
defence of their country, but that the most peaceably disposed 
will assist all those Christians and Jews who, either by their pen 
or their influence, their wealth or their valour, promote the object 
which the Hungarians have in view—not of ruling over the 
Austrians, but of being ruled by justice and mercy; not of 
annihilating the Russians, but of preventing the Russians from 
annihilating them; not of tyrannising over any class or race, but 
of preventing others from tyrannising over them. They are, in a 
word, as our correspondent writes, fighting for their lives and 
their liberty. 


COUNT TELEKI’S STATEMENT OF THE CASE OF 
HUNGAKRY. 


De facto, de jure, Hungary is independent of Austrie. She has never 
been conquered; but she has placed the princes of the house of Hapsburg 
upon the throne by election. Ferdinand the First, the first prince of that 
dynasty who reigned in Hungary, received tne crown in 1526, by the choice 
of the Diet, and only received it on swearing to maintain the constitution. 
The independence of Hungary was so fully recognised at Vienna that al] 
Ferdinand’s successors, elected as he was, took the same oath. Both in law 
and in practice, it was acknowledged that Hungary and the hereditary states 
of Austria had nothing in common except one and the same sovereign, and 
that their union only consisted in the identity of their king. 

The monarch, hereditary prince in his German states, was not king ot 
Hungary until he had been consecrated at Presburg, with the crown of 
Saint Stephen upon his brow, and had taken an oath in return to govern 
the country according to its national laws, and with the co-operation of the 
Diet. 

The throne of Hungary was elective from 1526 to 1687; in this latter 
year the States decreed that henceforward the throne should be hereditary 
in the house of Hapsburg, and in 1725 this arrangement was extended in 
favour of Maria Theresa, to the descendants in the female line of King 
Charles the Third (Charles the Sixth of Germany). It is also to be noted 
that the Pragmatic Sanction, which can only be explained by the text of 
the articles of which it is composed, does not contain anything whatever 
but the acceptance on the part of the Diet of the law of succession; and in- 
no way does it weaken the independence of the kingdom of Hungary, 
guaranteed by all the laws which preceded and followed this compact. 

The Emperor Joseph the Second having attempted to overthrow the 
Hungarian constitution, and to apply to Hungary the system of Austrian 
unity, the Diet of 1790 was obliged to exact fresh guarantees from his suc- 
cessor. Leopold the Second recognised, by Article 10, that “ Hungary was 
a country free and independent in her entire system of legislation and 
rovernment; that she was not subject to any other people, or any other 
state; but that she should have her own separate existence, and her own 
constitution, and should consequently be governed by kings crowned accord- 
ing to her national laws and customs.” 

The political and administrative independence of Hungary, with regard to 
Austria, had been recognised and respected for three centuries when the 
revolution of March broke out in Vienna. 

The Austrians suddenly acquired the liberties they sought, and took their 
place amongst free nations. 

Hungary could not remain a stranger to a movement to which the ap- 
plauding approbation of her Diets had contributed; and her liberty was 
strengthened by every loss that absolutism sustained at Vienna. Article 3 
of the Diet, 1847-8, assured Hungary a parliamentary government, and an 
independent ministry, emanating from and responsible to the national 
assembly. At the same time, the palatine-viceroy, in the absence of the 
king, was invested with the executive power. ; 

The effect was, by giving force to pre-existing laws, to create a national 
government, and consecrate for ever the ancient independence of the 
country; that is to say, establishing in practice that which always existed 
according to the laws. 

The Austrian statesmen wish to perpetuate the policy of Metternich, 
based upon a centralised system of governing the monarchy, and pretend 
that the concessions made at that time to the Diet at Presbuag attack not 
only the dignity of the emperor, but the very security of the empire. 
According to these statesmen Hungary has made unjustifiiable demands. 

On this subject it may be said, that there is not one of these concessions 
which is not essentially stipulated in the mutual compact which bound 
Hungary to the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. The most important of these 
recent acts, that which explains all the others, namely, the creation of a 
responsible ministry, corresponds with a mass of measures adopted pre- 
viously by the Diets. Besides, even had the constitution in no wise pre- 
viously legalised this act, it became not the less necessary in consequence of 
the new rights that were granted to the Austrian people. The administra- 
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tion of Hungary having always existed separate and distinct from that of 
Austria, it was the duty of the emperor-king tocreate a responsible ministry 
in Hungary the day that he granted one to Austria; for how can it be pre- 
tended that an Austrian ministry, emanating from the majority of an assem- 
bly where not a single Hungarian has a seat, should have the right to interfere 
in the affairs of Hungary—a country which has equally its national assembly 
and administration ? An epicene ministry, responsible as regards the 
hereditary states, irresponsible and absolute as regards Hungary, was 
impossible. 

Article 3, of 1848, modified considerably the situation of Hungary in 


relation to Austria; so that the old imperial policy, tending to incorporate 


Hungary with the empire, received a decisive check, and that the tendency 
towards a central government, residing at Vienna, and making Hungary a 
dependency, »ecame a dream not to be realised without the overthrow of 
two states and two constitutions for the benefit of absolute power—a pre- 
tension which cannot be clothed with the slightest pretext of legality. 

The reforms wrought by the Diet of 1848, not only assured her national 
independence, Sut tended liberally to develop internal improvement; and 
in this consisted their chief importance. 

Hungary took advantage of the movement to proclaim civil and _ political 
equality, without distinction of language or religion, equal and proportionate 
participation in the public imposts by all Hungarians, and the complete 
abolition of privileges. 

The nobility did not consider that they accomplished all their duties by 
merely doing away the privileges they enjoyed; they consented to deprive 
themselves of & portion of their property, to concede gratuitously to the 
peasants the land they had received from them as peasants. 

Thus, certainly, there were many families ruined and fortunes shattered; 
but it was necessary to give citizens to Hungary, it was necessary to take 
advantage of the first day of liberty which shone upon their native land, and 
to assure to it a morrow. 

Thus they did not stop short after proclaiming liberty; they firmly esta- 
dlished its foundation in granting property to those who heretofore were 
not qualified to possess land: they did not merely proclaim equality, they 
firmly established it, in promoting prosperity universally amongst all classes ; 
and in giving to the cultivator of the soil the land of which, until then, he 
had only been the occupier, and to the possession of which he owes his 
present political rights. 

To complete the enumeration of the reforms, it is necessary to mention 
that they were consented to by the free will of those out of whose property 
the sacrifice was to be made. Proposed unanimously by the Chamber of 
Deputies—which, true to its popular origin, was the first to bring them for- 
ward—the laws which established equality and justice were unanimously 
voted by the Chamber of Magnates (the privileged order) at the formal 
request of the palatine, cousin of the emperor-king, and lastly the sovereign 
came himself, on the llth of April, solemnly to confirm them by the royal 
sanction in the midst of the Diet. 

Such were the reforms undertaken and completed by the last Diet of 
Presburg; worthily did it achieve the objects which the States of Hungary 
had pursued in incessant struggles for fifty years. It is sufficient to point 
out her exploits to show the place Hungary will occupy in the history of the 
regeneration of Europe. 

After this start towards fraternal progress, Hungary had a right to peace 
and happiness. She should expect that, for the future, all her children 
should be united in gratitude towards a generous mother-country. 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 

Tue Ninth Half-Yearly Meeting of this Institution was held in 

the Theatre of Sussex Hail, on Wednesday evening, July 25th, 

Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., president, in the chair. 

Some interest was excited amongst the members, in consequence 
of this being the first occasion of Mr. Montefiore’s presiding over 
a general meeting since his accession to the office of president. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, 

The President rose, and informed the meeting that— 


They had been convened, in accordance with the laws of the insti- 
tution, to receive the half-yearly report. Occupying the chair for the 
first time on this occasion, he felt some diffidence when he recollected 
that, at the last meeting held in the Hall, the place which he now 
unworthily filled was occupied by one who had endeared himself to 
the members by his benevolence and his munificent gifts to the insti- 
tution. By Mr. De Castro was the institution partly founded, and 
great indeed was his loss: long might his name dwell amongst the 
members, to inspire them with noble thoughts, and incite them to 
nobler deeds; and he (Mr. Montefiore) expressed his delight at hear- 
ing that it was the intention of the members to endow a memorial to 
perpetuate his valuable services. Ile stated that having been elected 
during the recess, he had not had an opportunity of witnessing the 
literary workings of the institution; but, thanks to the services of 


Messrs. I. L. Miers and Laurence Myers, vice-presidents, and the 
committee, and to the assistance of Mr. Oppenheim, the secretary, he 
had been enabled to make himself acquainted with its position and 
capabilities. He then alluded to the principal topics of the report 
of the committee, and regretted that this institution, in common with 
the other metropolitan societies, had suffered a decrease in the num- 
ber of its members; but he expressed great hopes of an accession of 
subscribers at the commencement of the lecture session. Not any 
one (continued Mr. M.) can doubt, at the present time, the ar 
of these institutions; there is not a man who does not feel that hi 

position in this world depends upon the stores of learning which he 
may have acquired in his youth, and, this being admitted, where is the 
sceptic who can doubt the cui bono of this institution, who can doubt 
the advantages afforded by a temple of knowledge in which persons 
can enter after turning away from the busy strife of their daily avoca- 
tions, by which means the artizan and the young man gain a positive 
benefit? But there were other reasons for entitling this institution 
to the support of the Jewish community. This Hall had been raised 
and was principally supported by Jews; and, such being the case, the 
idle taunts which were often repeated, that the Jews had not any 
inclination to seek after knowledge, were refuted; for let those who 
calumniated them enter the portals of this Hall, and they would find 
the Jews in it, not turning over bank-notes, but turning over the 
leaves of the books which were to be found in the library. Therefore 
it was absolutely necessary that all classes, rich and poor, should 
labour in common to promote its welfare ; and believing that such 
were the sentiments which actuated the members, he had accepted the 
high office to which they had elected him. Mr. Montefiore concluded 
by thanking the members for having selected him to fill the chair so 
ably occupied by their late president, and requesting them to place in 
him a portion of that confidence which they had reposed in the late 
Mr. De Castro, resumed his seat amidst loud cheering. 


Mr. M.S. Oppenheim, the secretary, read to the meeting the 
report of the committee and the balance-sheet of the accounts. 


The report regretted that, since the last meeting, two institu- 
tions, viz. the Mechanics’ Athenaeum and the Crosby Hall, had 
ceased to exist; and stated that this institution had suffered con- 
jointly with the other metropolitan institutions in diminution of 
the number of members. ‘The committee believed that, owing to 
the dissolution of those institutions, many of their members would 
join Sussex Hall at the commencement of the session. The 
number of members were 296. ‘The balance-sheet showed that 
the whole of the current expenditure of the half-year had been 
met, and that a year’s interest on the loans had been paid. 
Additions had been made to the papers in the reading-room, and 
considerable purchases made for the library; in addition to which 
the committee had availed themselves of the sale of Crosby Hall 
library to purchase between four and five hundred volumes of 
standard works and novels, a fund having been contributed 
towards that object by the president, Mr. Montefiore, subscribing 
£20; Mr. Laurence Myers, V.P., £10; Mr. S. I. Joseph, £2 2s. ; 
and Mr. I. L. Miers, V.P., £1 1s. The number of lectures 
delivered during the session was twenty-four. The sale of lec- 
ture-tickets to strangers had considerably increased, and the 
lectures had afforded great satisfaction to the members, Dona- 
tions of money, books, paintings, and prints, had been received 
since the last meeting, and 5,168 volumes had been issued from 
the circulating library. The report concluded by expressing 
contidence in the stability of the institation. 


The announcement of the resignation of Mr. Elias Davis of 
the office of vice-president having been made,— 


Mr. Karlz moved, and Mr. Isaac Levitt seconded, the adop- 
tion of the repost. A discussion on the same then ensued, in 
which Mr. Henry Solomon, treasurer, Dr. Benisch, Mr. John 
Mottram, Mr. Morris, Mr. M. T. Levitt, Mr. J. Mitchell, and Mr. 
I. L. Miers, V.P., took part, after which the report was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Votes of thanks were then offered to the auditors, to those 
who had presented donations, and to those who had given gratui- 
tous lectures ; and thanks having been voted to the president, the 
meeting was dissolved. 
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STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE IN THE 


OXFORD LIBRARY. 


(Continued from p. 337.) 

lr we were asked, What is the general relation of this work to 
Hebrew lexicography ? the reply would be, that its literary worth 
exceeds its lexicographic one. This is the case with all lexicons 
which were made after the knowledge of the language had reached 
a certain height. The age in which Hebrew lexicography was 
concluded could by all means produce a Hebrew lexicon just as 
good as the present time could, because it was In possession of 
all the means and resources necessary towards it; it possessed 
of the Bible and of the Talmud, and in 
Spain the Arabic language was the mother-tongue of the learned, 
which was useful to lexicography and exegese. What was wanted, 
then, was the general spirit of going upon certain principles, to 
establish them philosophically, and consistently to adhere to them. 
The ancient Hebraists knew better than we do, for the whole 
store of the language was open, present, and alive for them; all 
in which modern age excels is the method. Those who now 
proceed methodically (and their number is not large) have ar- 
ranged their philological studies methodically. This may have a 
salutary influence upon the philosophic-historical arrangement of 
the words in the lexicon; it may also contribute a considerable 
portion to the philosophical part of lexicography, in etymological 
researches in reference to the sense (i.e., in reference to the 
origin of the various significations of a word, and their develop- 
ment), in contrast to the more lingual etymology (i.e., the object 
of which is to show merely the derivation of a word jn one lan- 
guage from another. 

The two pillars of Hebrew lexicography are Jonah ben 
Ganach and Joseph ben Caspi. All that has been done in the 
field of lexicography emanates either from the one or the other. | 
To corroborate this assertion, I will here give the reader a historic- 
philosophical sketch of Hebrew lexicography. 

The object of this sketch will be to delineate the following 
points :— 

1. Origin of Hebrew lexicography in general. 

2. Relation of the Talmud to lexicography. 

3. Survey of lexicographers down to the author of the 15D 
onwn; their relation to each other, and to the highest idea of 
lexicography. : 

4. Scale according to which modern lexicography is treated. 

The origin of Hebrew lexicography was beyond its own sphere ; 
i. e., there was no dictionary in which the primitive significations 
of words are met with; whilst in every language the composition 
of dictionaries was preceded by other works, which were written 
for special purposes, whence the lexicographers drew. In 
Hebrew this was the Talmud. 

The relation of the Talmud to lexicography is a double one, 
an active and a passive one; i.e., the Talmudists may be con- 
sidered as glossarists who explained all Biblical terms, and pre- 
served many ancient Hebrew words which are useful to the 
explanation of the ancient Hebrew. These glossaries were not 
collected at one time; they were widely scattered, and but gra- 


dually gathered together in the later periods. The survey of 


lexicographers will make us acquainted with the peculiarities of 
each of these authors, and settle the question of “mine and 
thine.” A survey of the lexicographers of a language is not only 
for the language for which it is made, but it is a contribution to 
philology in general ; for only when the history of the lexicography 
of various capital languages has been critically considered can a 
history of philology, in the highest sense of the term, be expected. 
A history of Hebrew lexicography is no mean contribution to the 
history of the exegese, since all lexicons explain, more or less, 
Biblical passages. 

We will consider these points separately. 

1. Origin of Hebrew lexicography in general. 


_ The origin of Hebrew lexicography, including synonomy, which 
is part thereof, is found in the Talmud, and partly in the Mishna, 


which is the most ancient work after the Apocrypha. 
ancient Jewish lexicographers have properly acknowledged. 
Jehuda ben Koreisch and Saadias have practically availed them- 
selves of it. Gesenius* has entirely neglected this circumstance, 
and this is not the least fault of his work.4° He had no concep- 
tion that to pass the Talmud in Jewish lexicography was like 
passing the works of Festus and Varro in the Latin language. 
Gesenius dates Hebrew lexicography from Jonah ben Ganach, 
who, in certain respects, is important ; but he was not the com- 
mencer but the completer of lexicography, and it is the comple- 
tion of the same which may be dated from him. Nor had 
Gesenius any clear idea of that which was done either before 
Jonah ben Ganach or after him; he not only had no judgment 
thereof, but he did not even know the material of that which was 
accomplished. Modern authors have devoted more attention to 
this subject, and considered it more systematically; and I myself 
have, on various occasions (particularly in the Literaturblatt of the 
Orient), given a great deal of information on the subject. In the 
“ History of Research in the Hebrew Language,” upon which I 
have been employed for several years, the same subject will be 
more fully treated. 

The sources of the Talmud for the explanation of Biblical 
words were the Targum (the Chaldaic paraphrase) to which it fre- 


quently refers,#® and the Traditions (ndap).47 Of these the 
Talmudists are the preservers ; their character, however, is not 
religious, but merely philological-historical; they are to the 
Hebrew what Festus and Varro are to the Latin. They here 
assume the character of glossarists, on which, in all languages, 
rests the linguistic tradition. This tradition is indispensable even 


“* History of the Hebrew Language. Leipsic, 1815. This is his weakest 
work. 

“5 The principal fault in the arrangement of this book is the confounding 
of the history of the language itself with that of the researches in the same. 
The two differ widely from each other. In the Hebrew, it is impossible to 
get at the history of the language, because our resources are too meagre, and 
because we have no grammarians of the period in which it was a living 
language. There certainly occur many words in the Biblical books which 
occur nowhere else, but it is difficult to discern where these words are 
neologisms (newly-formed words), or archaisms (original words). In the 
Latin language, the sources of which are more extensive, and where the 
theoretical essays on its history were written during the time the language 
was yet a living one, there is a great deal of information about single and 
rare words. Thus Quintilian, in his Ahetoric (vo). viii.3), informs us that 
the words favor (favour) and urbanus (urbane) had only originated in the 
time of Cicero; and that the word ens (thing), and the word essentia 
(essence), are derived from the Greek. Macrobius has pointed out a large 
number of words in Virgil which were considered new, but which had been 
borrowed from the ancient Latin. Such information we miss in the Hebrew. 
Many rare words of the Bible may have been provincialisms, particularly 
some words which were corrupted in sea-port towns. Cicero (On the State, 
ii.2) has already called attention to the corruption of words in sea-port 
towns. In the Talmud several Biblical words are explained by idioms used 
in sea-port towns ; and thus we often find in it the expression o'M ‘3923 av 
yp (for in the sea-port cities it is called thus, &c.). I have treated this 
subject more fully in the Literaturbdlatt of the Orient. 

** The use which the Talmudists make of the Targum is very frequent ; 
as, for instance, on the passage the Talmud remarks, 
YINT OY DA “The word signifies ‘to pump,’ as the 
Targum renders it xxpp>.” The reader finds here a lexicographical analogy, 
but no grammatical exposition. Again (Baba Bathra, f. 12), on the pas- 
sage 339° 3132 wr (Job xi.12), the Talmud remarks, 2722 
pm? Som mnw) “This has the same signification as 
3723), which the Chaldee paraphrase renders (hollow tablets).” 
The analogy is here very simple, as the words do not suffer either a gram- 
matical or metaphorical change. The Talmud also explains Mishnaic words 
through the Targum. Thus, for instance, on the words yr ‘23 (Rosh 
Hurshanah, ch, i.), the Talmud remarks, 27x “73 (young sheep), which is 
introduced by the expression v2"21n ‘an (thus it is translated). For the post- 
Biblical history of the Hebrew language this subject is of great importanee. 
In my MS. work on this subject I have treated more fully thereof. Many 
matters connected with it I have given in the Literaturblatt of the Orient. 

_ “ The Misbna applies the term nbap to the prophets in general; as, for 
instance ( Taanith ii. 2), dap (In the tradition it is said), and 
then a passage from Joel ii. is quoted. How the application of the word 


Kabbala, in modern languages, to “ secret conspiracy” originated, which is - 


often identified with the Hebrew map, it is difficult to define. It appears to 
us very improbable. | aie 
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in living languages. Let us consider the pronunciation of the 
English language, which is also traditional. 
the Talmudists to lexicography, scattered as they are in the 
various Talmudical treatises, consist in— 


simple, in the manner of our glossaries. 
to explain the Biblical one. 
lexicography in general. 
lections of glossaries. Plutarch (in his essay ** How is the Youth 
to read the Poets ?” § 6) mentions and recommends them. We 
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The contributions of 


1, Explanation of single words; and, 
2, Explanation of Biblical passages. 
The explanation of words rests on parallels, and also contains 


etymology, synonymin, and comparing of languages. 


The explanations of words found in the Talmud are often very 
One word only is put 
The glossary is the first step to 
The ancient Greeks also had such col- 


find the significations of a word placed together in the Talmud, 
not, however, as a lexical series, but they are grouped round a 
Biblical passage, and have a special exegetical object. 
cographer may not only avail himself of this, but he must apply it 
in his capacity of exegist, which capacity it is difficult to separate 
from a Hebrew one, and which distinguishes him from the mere 
glossographist. 


The lexi- 


There is frequently a disputation among the Talmudists on the 


signification of a word in acertain Biblical passage; not a dis- 
putation on the signification of the word itself (though this may 
occur in case of a very rare word), and here it is but natural that 
analogous passages should decide. 


But these parallel passages 
themselves may have different significations, and thus many a 
passage may receive different interpretations, according to the 
parallel passage quoted. Such passages are found in the Talmud 


in great numbers, and they are of considerable interest to the 


lexicographer. Thus, for instance, we meet, in the Talmud, 
with the following explanation of the Biblical passage ‘M2 Ww" 


(95 wn 197109"). 


tm cast nbap wy ns prin Spon WRX 
The word 05p2 signifies, according to one Rabbi, “their thoughts” as it is 
said, “‘ which is upon the loins” (Leviticus iv.9); the loins being considered 
the seat of the thoughts.** Another Rabbi explains it “their folly,” as it is 
said, “the fool folds his hands together’™ (Ecclesiastesiv.5). A third 


Rabbi explains it, “‘ their confidence,” as it is said, ‘‘ 1 have made gold my 
hope” (Job xxxi. 24). 


Like many other passages of this kind, the one just quoted is 
highly instructive to the inquirer into the history of the Hebrew 
language. Considering it lexicographically, all the three opinions 


are right, because the Hebrew root ?D3 happens to have all the 
three significations. The dispute is not about the meaning of the 


word 5p3 generally, but about its meaning in the passage of the 


text (Psalm Ixxviii.7) where the word pdp> ocenrs. It is there- 
fore left to the good taste and the proper judgment of exegists to 
decide as to the meaning of the word in the above passage. 

In reference, however, to the history of the exegesis, it is inter- 
esting to observe that every one of the three opinions has an 
analogous passage in support. The same is the case with the 


term 3? N33) (Lamentations iii. 64), of which we also meet with 
different explanations.°° Frequently the word is explained by an 


‘8 The heart is the metaphorical sense here. : 

49 This passage is only quoted by way of application. According to the 
sense the following passage should have been quoted as a parallel ox N7wK 
(of Sy Adon. In the Talmud ( Taanith, f.9) we find 
a comparison of this verse with Genesis xlii. 199 ONORN Mwy ANIM. This pas- 
sage is quoted as a parallel with that in Proverbs. 

5° In our onwn DD we meet with the following passage on this word: — 


“ The word 25 m2. is grammatically analogous with M2; i.e., the root 


is }22, as in the word M932 the root is 993. Jt signifies ‘care’ which covers 


additional passage, as, for instance, in addition to the words (1p 


pnd (Lamentations iv. 4), we read the words ond 
MDM (there is none who gives them a morsel of bread). The 
Talmudist here points out that the word WD is not to be taken 
here in the Biblical sense of the word, ‘to spread out,” but in 
the Talmudical sense, which is, ‘‘to break,” and specially applies 
to bread. A Hebrew lexicographer has to notice this significa- 
tion. 

It often happens that the Biblical phrase, and not the word 
itself, which is known, is explained; for instance, in the passage 


‘53 (Malachi iii.), we read (Jalkut Job, §9, 10), 9a 


“ord po’niney (till your lips will be worn out with saying, “ It 
is enough”). This explanation is very proper, for, according to 
the words of the text, the term signifies the very opposite sense 
of that which is intended. It is not the word " which requires 
explanation, but the context. 

Many of the lexicographical observations in the Talmud were 
originally made in regard to the ceremonial laws; but the thing 
itself remained the property of lexicography. If, for instance, 
the Talmud remarks on the word 5w2 that it also signifies ‘* to 
roast,’ to which the Talmud is induced by the passage in 2 Chron. 


XXXi., where it says, NX though the Pentateuch dis- 
tinctly ordains the roasting, and not the boiling of the pascal Jamb 
(Exod. xi. 8); the Talmudical observation is in itself right. The 


word 5w3 is decidedly contrasted to the word ™>¥ (to roast), 
but it again assumes the general sense of “ ripening” or “ getting 
done,” and is therefore applied to the ripening of fruit. The 


English term ‘‘ pastry-cook” may be compared with the word Sw. 


Oxford. Lreorotp Dukes. 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—From the quoted passages, which to my recollection are the 
only ones in which 92"™x occurs, it becomes more than probable that 
the proper reading is 527%; Ist, because it is so written in the 
Targum and Peshito, which, being of greater antiquity than the 
Talmud, and thus nearer to the time of the formation of this word, 
were less likely to have it corrupted ; and, 2ndly, because the Aruch 
and Maarich both write it as above: from which we may infer that 
either that in the copies of the Talmud which they had before them 
this word was thus written, in which case this would be one of the 
frequent transpositions of letters in the Talmud; or, if they had a 
different reading before them, they must have had sound reasons for 
altering the text. The commentators, who write it like the Talmud, 
are in this case no great authority, as their object was merely to lay 
before the scholar the just meaning of the text, whilst the proper 
mode of writing must be examined by the lexicographers, and these, 
in this instance, differ from them. 

The Rabbins may perhaps have altered the form of the word, either 
to give it a more common form, the sound ™®* being rare among the 
Chaldeans, whilst >7* is not only very common, but appears even to 
be a favourite combination of letters among them, as they changed 
into 1¥773)3), thus they preferred 17 above or they intended 
to give it an entire Chaldaic ? bani as if the first part of the word were 
the Chaldaic x, in Latin area. 

Although none of the preceding remarks are sufficient to establish 
as a certainty the proper mode of writing, still te probability is not 
insignificant : its etymology may thus be as I siated in my last. 

In reading through Mr. Dukes interesting letter in your last num- 
ber, I notice his question (on R. Isaac’s commentary), “ If the word 
the heart like a shield.” In the Dictionary of Ym pr ‘> ( Bodleian Library, 
Hunt 161, Uri 415) we read, under the head of }22, the following words: — 


“R.Jehuda ben Billam explains this word from the Arabic, in which it 
signifies ‘to turn away,’ ‘to avert.’ According to this derivation, 35 Fox 
here signifies, ‘ destruction of the heart.’” On R. Jehuda ben Billam I have 
already treated in the Literaturblatt of the Orient, 1846, p.659; 1848, Nos. 
29, 31, 32, and I shall soon have an opportunity of treating also on this sub- 
ject in the Jewish Chronicle. ? 
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- syec~ had been derived from ox, what connection can it have with 


Isaac appears to me to explain the verse 192 
as if there stood 50 that has not the 
least connection with the preceding two words, which 1s not incon- 


sistent with the accents. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Brighton, July 29th, 1849. A. F. 
PROOF OF THE HEBREW BEING THE PRIMITIVE 
LANGUAGE. 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir.—The following chronology of the post- and ante-diluvian patri- 


archs, with their ages at the birth of their sons, nay prove interesting 
to many of the readers of the Jewish Chronicle. 


A.M. 
Shem begot Arpachshad two years after the Deluge. Age 2..1658 
Arpachshad begot Selah . ‘ 35.. 1693 


Selah begot Eber. ‘ 30..1723 
Eber begot Peleg. 34..1757 
Peleg begot Rew 30..1787 
Rew begot Sherug . ‘ 2..1819 
Sherug begot Nahor 30,.1849 
Nahor begot Terah . 29..1878 
Terah begot Abraham : 70.. 1948 


The confusion of tongues, which terminated with the 
death of Peleg, who lived 239 years, Coutemporary 


with the 48th year of Abraham : , 48..1996 
Noah, who lived 350 years after the Deluge, accor4- 

ingly terminated his life in the 58th year of Abra- 

ham. In addition to the former . 10.. 2006 
Abraham begot Isaac at the age of 100 years, which 

gives a furtheraddition of . 42..2048 
Isasec becot Jacob and Esau 60..2108 


Shem ben Noah, who lived 500 years after the Deluge, 

accordingly terminated his life in the 50th year of 

Jacob. He saw before him eleven generations . © 50..2158 
ber, who lived 464 years, accordingly terminated his 

life in the 78th year of Jacob. In addition to the 

former 28 years... He saw before him eight genera- 


From this chronological table we perceive, first, that the above- 
inentioned patriarchs certainly saw and had intercourse with each 
other, as parents with their offspring. Secondly, that the patriarchs 
Noah, Shem, Eber, and Abraham, were contemporary with each other. 
They record the most essential portions of the history of creation, 
and are also a proof of the Hebrew being the first and holy language. 

Yours very truly, 

Hammersmith, July 15, 5609. N. H. Satomon. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—I take the advantage that the medium of your paper offers, 
being one devoted to the interests of the Jews, to express my gratitude 
and thanks to the Rev. Dr. Raphall for the letters which he has 
published in the Jewish Chronicle and in the Morning Chronicle, 
in refutation of Mr. Newdegate’s assertions, made in his place in Par- 
liament, in the speech he delivered upon the last discussion of the 
Oaths’ Bill. Letters in which is displayed a spirit of national feeling 
peverns enough to arouse the slumbering pride of every Jew in 

Sngland; a knowledge of our laws so profound, that every heart may 
beat high with joy in acknowledging such a champion; and a power 
of diction so sustained in its eloquence and so perfect in its tone, 


that while all must admire the scholar, they cannot less respect the 


gentleman. As a Jew | express my gratitude for those letters, because 
they have avenged an insult offered to my nation, and because they have 
proclaimed to all Christendom that, though we interfere not with the 
laws and dogmas of any other creed, no one, with impunity, can 
interfere with ours; that whilst we still have national pride left to us, 
we have yet scholarship equal to the task of its defence. 

But while I would boast to the world of those letters, and while I 
could point with equal pleasure to other labours, all employed in the 
same national cause, and tending to enhance not more the reputation 
of their author than a respect towards our nation, I cannot but feel a 
bitter regret that we should less appreciate those efforts, in whose 
service they have been made, than others should ina foreign land 
who, though not strangers to their value, are at least so to their 
author, 

It cannot but be well known that Dr. Raphall intends visiting the 
United States; and the necessity of that visit 1 would prevent, for I 


much fear it may prove a permanent one. I know too well the posi- 
tion of the Jews in America to doubt the eagerness with which they 
would secure the residence of the learned Doctor in their country, as 
being the person most capable of leading them out of that obscurity in 
which they are at present enveloped—an obscurity from which we are 
only just emerging, though, with extraordinary apathy, we would part 
with him who is helping so much to raise the veil. I do not seek to 
be the panegyrist of Dr. Raphall, for he wants not such ; I do not 
seck to be the promulgator of his worth, for that is becoming European; 
and I would not officiously obtrude his claims upon our national gra- 
titude, for he would not thank me for doing so. But I would seek to 
keep amongst us one who has done, and is capable of doing, more 
than any man in England to raise the Jews in their own estimation, 
and in the respect of their fellow-citizens. What arena more fitting 
to render useful the powers of the learned Doctor than that of the 
metropolis? In what other city of the world are the means more 
adequate to make that usefulness more effective? In what other city 
of the world do the Jews hold so proud a position? Where, then, 
such a field for so much ability to display itself? Could any other 
community, possessing so much learning and eloquence, afford to dis- 
pense with their labours? Then, can we? Let not self-interest, 
then, occupy our people, but let them give honour and reward to whom 
they are due. For national purposes let us ume and acknowledge 
the virtue of our strong ones; for in that acknowledgment lies the 
secret of a power which any Dalilah of the enemy may seek to pene- 
trate, but which, when known, adds but to the hopelessness of over- 


coming our strength. Yours respectfully, 
Liverpool, 30th July, 1849. ik. S. S. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Respected Sir,— Knowing vou to be ever anxious to promote native 
talent, I take the liberty to inform you that Mr. Solomon Sebag 
delivered a lecture, on last Saturday afternoon, in the ‘“ Shaare Tikva’”’ 
(Gates of Hope School), in which school he is a teacher; and I should 
deem it extremely kind on your part if you would insert in your 
valuable paper the chief points of the discourse, which were a brief 
history of the destruction of the holy Temple, shewing that the cause 
of so great a misfortune befalling our nation at that period was on ac- 
count of their iniquities ; and he cautioned his audience to keep their 
hearts free from vice, and to promote virtuous habits, which could 
only be effected by a study of our holy law, which teaches our duties 
towards God and man. Your obedient servant, 

July 30th, 1849. A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE GOULSTONE SQUARE CATASTROPHE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—- Your insertion of the accompanying letter will, I hope, rouse 
the benevolent to exertion in behalf the poor sufferers in the late 
catastrophe. Yours, etc. 

July 30th, 1849. 8. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,--However the daily journals may have 
published this direful event in due course, and the Jewish Chronicle, 
that excellent national periodical, has made an appeal in behalf of the 
poor sufferers by the calamity, they have but feebly conveyed to you 
the distress to which these poor people are reduced by being deprived 
of nearly the whole of their furniture, and all their stock in trade, that 
has hitherto enabled them to obtain a decent and honest livelihood. 
I therefore trust that this will meet the eye of the benevolent and 
affluent, who can afford them such assistance as their present distress 
really requires, and their honest characters so truly merit, which the 
small amount hitherto received in their behalf is totally inadequate to 
alleviate. Lam, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

(On behalf of the poor sufferers), 


Your obedient servant, 
Middlesex Street, Aldgate, August 1st, 1849. D. SAMUEL. 


GOOD FRUITS OF THE JEWs’ HOSPITAL, MILE END. 
WE have been favoured with a copy of a private letter from the 
indefatigable Mr. Abraham Hort, of New Zealand, to one of the 


vive-presidents of the above hospital, showing the fruits of industry 
as taught in that institution. i: 


Wellington, January 15th, 1849. 
My dear Sir,—In introducing the bearer, Mr. Isaacs to you, I have ~ 
the twofold gratification afforded me, of inquiring after the welfare of 
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an old friend, and of, I hope, rendering that young man a service. In 
him you will recognise the inmate of our Jews’ Hospital whom I took 
with me to New Zealand, to aid me in the performance of my religious 
duties there, under the promise that I would, if I found him deserving, 
through my interest and assistance, promote his advancement in life ; 
and whilst I have in every way acquitted myself of the assurance 
given him, he, on his part, has conducted himself most honorably and 
faithfully in his obligations towards me, and has cultivated for himself 
an excellent reputation, and the leading custom in his line of business, 
as a shoemaker and a factor for all the requisites of shoemaking, to 
which, at my entreaty and recommendation, he has, to his own most 
essential benefit, exclusively confined himself. There is now asso- 
ciated with him, in co-partnership, another young man, likewise reared 
in that valuable institution, of the name of Lipman Levy, whose con- 
duct has been no less exemplary than that of Mr. Isaacs, in whose 
employ he had previously been for about three years; Mr. Isaacs 
having, on my advice, invited him down from Sydney, where he was 
not successful. I only regret that during my residence here three or 
four other steady youths have not been sent out, to whom, I feel 
assured, I could have been equally beneficial. Now I am about to 
leave New Zealand for Hobart Town, and as Mr. Isaacs talks of going 
home, I have prepared this letter for him ere my departure. I am 
sure, my dear friend, as a fellow-labourer with me in bye-gone days 
in this noble and valuable institution, you will not derive less delight 
in learning than I feel in imparting so high a character of some of its 
former inmates. Mr. Isaacs leaves Wellington for a short time for the 
purpose of extending his connection; and I beg to assure you that, 
should he be desirous of transacting any business with you, you can- 
not possibly have to do with a more honorable and responsible, as 
well as in every way prudent and cautious young man, whose business 
will be as carefully protected by his partner during his absence as 
when he is here, and who will be constantly forwarding him means 
whilst away wherewith to make purchases. Should he require credit, 
sega possibly do business with a more responsible person, he 

aving already amassed a respectable capital, and with an established 
connection which will, with the augmentation of these colonies, soon 
place him in most prosperous circumstances. 

I think, my dear Sir, that it might be of benefit to some of the 
present inmates of the Jews’ Hospital to read this letter to them, to 
demonstrate and impress on them the happy position at which lads in 
their situation may arrive by industry, integrity, moderation, and an 
adherence to the tenets in which they are reared, so as to insure to 
themselves the blessing of the Almighty, and the co-operative aid of 
those who are, like myself, jealous of the honour which should attach 
to our public charities. 

I beg you will believe me, my dear Sir, yours most truly, 


ABRAHAM Hort, Sen. 
To Joun SAMMELL, Esa. 


A CHRISTIAN’S REMARKS 


On THE DeBATE IN THE House or Lorps on THE JEws’ BILL or 
1848. 


Though the various arguments against the admission of Jews into 
Parliament, based on their nationality, were as distinguished by their 
solidity as they are by their utter rottenness, yet this one argument 
would outweigh them all. Constituencies of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, what say ye to it? Electors of the United Kingdom, what 


is your idea on the subject? Ye have not guite, as yet, made up your 
mind, we hear you reply (we imagine with a peculiar emphasis), to 
resign your judgment into the hands of'a father confessor, the Bishop 
of Oxford, nor your rights into those of a grand inquisitor, the Lord 
Stanley. 

In addition to the above we have merely to remark, that the spirit 
of modern Judaism has undergone great changes, the evident effects of 
Christian tolerance towards the Jews. ‘There are still those of the old 
school who would, for instance, have the English Jew—not only 
religiously, but politically speaking—remain Jew, and look to Pales- 
tine ¢s his true and only home; but their number, we believe, is 
already very small, and will soon, under the warming sun of Christian 
brotherhood, melt away altogether. ‘The apprehensions of the Rabbi 
Krule to this effect speak volumes of argument. But we are able 
(wholly unprepared for treating on a subject like the present, as we 
are) to adduce more substantial proof. 

Dr. Geiger, Chief Rabbi at Breslau, in alluding to the olden times, 
says. ‘* Those days are gone by. What are we entitled, in our time, 
to expect from the minister of our religion? ‘That he endeavour to 
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make others, too, comprehend that a vast change has taker place ; 
that he make the torpid perceive-the torpidity in which they are 
frozen up, and the necessity of a powerful effort to free mind and 
heart from the deadly embrace ; that he cause the lost and the un- 
believing to tremble ; and that he awaken in their souls the longing 
after a living faith. .. . The true essence of Judaism is the free 
spiritual development of man’s moral faculties."—Dr. Joss Cul- 
turgesch. 

te 1842, a Jewish “ Union of the Friends of Reform” was founded 
at Frankfort, each member of which had to subscribe to the following 
three articles :— 

“1. We hold the Mosaic religion capable of infinite development. 

‘2. We do not in any way recognise the authority, either in a dog- 
matical or practical sense, of that collection of controversial and other 
essays, usually called the Talmud. 

“ 3. We neither expect nor look forward to a Messiah to lead the 
Israelites back to Palestine; the only fatherland we recognise is the 
land which gave us birth, and to which we feel ourselves bound by 
every moral and civil tie.’—Freund's Die Iudenfrage. 

Numerous societies throughout Germany have since joined the 
parent union, and collectively they are known as “The Reform.” 
The hope of a redemption is to them not the hope of a return to 
Palestine, of the restoration of the Temple, of the rule of the children 
of Israel over the whole earth; but a hope of the redemption of the 
human kind from error, superstition, and infidelity ; of the triumph of 
true religion; and of the union of all nations into one brotherhood. 
The only mission of the Jewish religion is, according to them, to 
uphold the idea of the One Most High and All-perfect God, until it 
shall have been embraced by the whole human race. Every thing 
else is but form, and consequently of a changeable nature: indeed, 
they will have changes adopted “in any traditional customs, when- 
ever they are found to be repugnant to the moral or ideal taste of 
European civilisation.”’— Rabbi Herzfeld’s Lehre vom Messiah, Jost’s 
Culturgesch., where the names of numerous other Rabbies who share 
in those views will be found, 

Already the great Sanhedrim, assembled in Paris in 1807, in a reso- 
lution of the 2nd of March, stated: “that it is a principle of religion 
to conform to the civil laws of the state.” The Bishop of Oxtord, 
perchance, will tell us that those principles are not the principles of 
Judaism, that they are but the shell of an abandoned reality. Most 
certainly they are not the principles of that false Judaism of olden 
times,” what he once more would have it be; they can lead to no dead 
“reality,” such as he would recall into existence; they are not the 
dark pillars of his would-have-been tomd, but the bright canopy of the 
yet brighter cradle of Christianity ; in a word, they are the law of 
God, as given to Moses, re-written in the characters of the nineteenth 
century. The right reverend prelate would seem to imagine that the 
times of Queen Mary have not changed for the Jews, and that the 
Jews of our day are what they were two centuries ago. But if he 
wish to know whether such be the case—if he wish to know whether 
the modern followers of Moses are incapable of feeling an interest in 
public affairs, whether they are unfit to discharge the duties of legis- 
lation—let him ask the people of Ceylon, of Barbadoes, of Jamaica, 
and of the Canadas; of St. Thomas and of the United States; ot 
Holland, of Belgium, and of France. 

In 1830, the French minister Mérilhou said in the Chamber ot 
Peers, of the Jews: “ Dans les fonctions publiques, ou ils ont éte ap- 
pelés, sous les drapeaux de nos phalanges immortelles, dans les lettres, les 
arts, les sciences, U'industrie, ils ont en un quart de siécle donné parna 
nous le plus noble démenti aux calomnies de leurs adversaires.’— 
Moniteur, 3rd Dec. 1830. 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, St. ALBAN'S PLACE.—We are in- 
formed that the Rev. Isaac Levy, late of Manchester, will deliver 
a lecture in this synagogue to-morrow (Saturday) morning. 


Norwicu.—-The consecration of the new synagogue will take 
place on Thursday, the 6th of September next, on which solemn 
occasion the Rev. the Chief Rabbi will officiate. We regret to 
understand that the amount as yet received falls far short of the 
sum required. Let us hope that the pious among the house of 


Israel, who have not yet forwarded their contributions to so holy 
a purpose, will hasten to do so, and thus lend a hand to the rear- 
ing of an edifice worthy of our sacred religion. 


VoLTAtreE used to say that the heart never grew old, but that 
it became sad from being lodged in a ruin. 
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SHocxinc CaTasTropne. — We have much pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of the following donations, in reply to 
our appeal in Vol. V. No. 41, in behalf of the poor people (con- 
sisting of nine families) rendered destitute by the falling down of 
two houses in Goulstone-square, on Sunday, the 15th ultimo. 
We earnestly solicit the assistance of the benevolent in this most 
urgent and case. 


Messrs. Faudel and Phillips £5 0 0 Per Mr. D. Samuel— 
Mr. Barnett Myers, Crutched Messrs. J. Cowan and Co., 
Mr.8.L.De Symons - - 1 Mr. Hyam Cohen, Sandys- 
Mr. Daniel Samuel, Middle- Mr. 8. L. Finzi, City-road - 0 5 0 
sex-street, Aldgate - - 2 2 0} Ditto, 2nddon - 0 5 O 
Mr.John Sammell - - - 1 0. 0} Mr.J. Bannister, Rotherhithe 0 5 0 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs - - 0 5 O|M.H., Brighton - - - - 010 0 
Mr. L. Phillips, Regent’s Park 0 5 0) 


Tue helve of the hatchet disputed against the blade which was 
the worthier ? 
the argument, “ the steel will hew a hundred handles for itself, 


but the hundred handles could never shape themselves into one 
blade.” 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 
We feel great pleasure in submitting to our readers the following 
stanzas, which have been adapted to the National Anthem (in 


honour of Her Majesty's auspicious visit to Ireland), by the author 
of “ The Status of the Jews in England.” 


Erin's GREETING TO QuEEN VICTORIA. 


Her feet are as the feet of one who bringeth good tidings; her voice is like 
the voice of one who publisheth peace.! 


Gop save our gracious Queen ! 
Long live our lovely Queen! 

God save the Queen! 
First flower of thy glorious land, 
Welcome to Erin’s strand; 
Thy people, heart and hand, 

Hail their lov’d Queen. 


On the bright list of Fame, 
Long live thy noble name, 
Victoria! great Queen ! 
Let the proud trumpet swell, 
Let the loud cannon tell 
(And mountain, plain, and dell), 
Erin hails her Queen. 


Lo ! myriads of subjects brave, 
Welcome thee from the wave, 

And hail their Queen. 
Erin's daughters, chaste as fair, 
Offer up praise and prayer ; 
Bards, chaunt the regal Air, 

God save the Queen 


' The harmonious intonation and sweetly modulative powers of Her Majesty’s 
voice have ever been conspicuous, 


t: Her Majesty Queen Victoria is the first Qucen of Great Britain who ever 
visited Ireland. 


* Ireland has ever been celebrated for her orators, poets, and musicians. 


Haberdashery and Toy Business. 
ANTED, a Young Man acquainted with the Haberdashery, Toy, and 
General Fancy Business. 

at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


JEWESS, a Native of Germany, who has held a Situation as Nurserv- 


A _Governess, and who is thoroughly acquainted with Dressmaking and Hair- 
essing, is desirous of meeting with a similar engagement. She could enter 


forthwith, or within the next six weeks. References unexceptionab] 
be directed to H. C., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, . 


“ Nay,” said the wise raven, which listened to. 


Unexceptionable References required, Apply — 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Hebrew Congregation of Wagenfeld, 
Hanover. 

R. BLUMENTHAL, of Wagenfeld, in the kingdom of Hanover, begs to 
‘inform the Jewish Public that he has been deputed by the above Congre 
tion to appeal for support towards the Building of a new Synagogue, The sub. 
scriptions collected at Hanover and Hamburg have fallen very short of the amount 
required, on account of the disturbed state of Germany, and the mercantile de. 
pression occasioned thereby, Mr. B. can produce certificates from Dr, Meyer, 
chief Rabbi of Hanover, and the authorities of the congregation of Wagenfeld, 
identifying him as their delegate. For further information, apply at the Jewish 
Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, 


The following Subscriptions received are thankfully acknowledged. 


The Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief M. Moses - - - - - £010 96 
Rabbi- - - - - - £1 1 M. Meyers - - = 
10 0 | A, Spelman- - - - § 0 
Louis Nathan - - - - 1 0 O| AaronJoseph - - - - Q § g 
A Friend, Turbury - - 010 
Mever Jacobs - - - - 010 0} Henry Woolf - - - - Q § @ 
I. L. Springer - - - - 0 5 H. Nathan, jun, - - « 5 0 
E. Jacobs - - - - - 0 5 O| G. Rosenbloom, 15, Devon- 
N.N., London- - - - 0 5 9 | shire-street, City - - 0 5 9 
Cohen | N.H.Salomon,Hammersmith0O 5 9 
Barnett Meyers - - - 010 6) 


Norwich Hebrew Congre- 
Brethren of the House of 


An Appeal of the 
gation to their 
Israel, 


HE Hebrew Congregation of Norwich, long inconvenienced by their present 

small, incommodious, and ill-adapted Synagogue, and desirous of emulating 

the zeal and spirit of their brethren in other parts of the empire, have determined 

to erect an edifice more suited to the wants of an increasing number of residents, 
and more fitted for the performance of Public Worship. 


Additional Subscriptions since last Advertisement. 


D. A. Lindo, E-q. (per I. Lyon) - - et eh 
S. Hyam, Esq. (Birmingham) - - - 

H. Emanuel, Esq. (Portsmouth) - - - - 

Mrs, H. Emanuel (Ditto) - - 
Nathan Block, Esq. (2nd Subscription) - - “ 
John Edwards, Esq. (Portsmouth) — - - - - 
Mrs. Abrahams (Sheerness) - - “ 
M. Samuel, Esq. (Miramichi, North America) — - - 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received (for Norwich) by Mr. Joel Fox and 
Mr. Myers Levine; (for London) by I. Davis, Esq., 8, Artillery-place, Finsbury, 
I. M. Johnson, Esq., 10, Castle-street, Holborn, and Isaac Lyon, Esq., Duke- 
street, Aldgate; (for Birmingham) by D. Barnett, Esq., Bennett’s-hill, and I. 
Cohen, Esq., 1, Exeter-row; (for Portsmouth) by H. M. Emanuel, Esq., Ordi- 
nance-row; and (for Liverpool) by M. 8. Oppenheim, Esq. 


pw 


| 24 & 132, 


Will be published, on the lst of August, a Portrait of the 
Rev, M. J.BRBAPH ALL, M.A., Phil. Doct. 


Lithographed (by perinission) from a painting by W. H. Vernon, Esq., in the 
possession of the Rev. Doctor, by Mosely Levi, Engraver and Printer, 36, Bell 
Barn Road, Birmingham, to whom all communications must be addressed. 
India Proof Impressions 5s. each. 
Proof Impressions 2s. 6d. 


Orders received by Mr.S. Samuel, Stationer, 8, Mount Pleasant, Liver- 
pool; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, London. 


The Only True and Correct Hebrew and 
English Almanack. | 


Just published, price 6d. 
Valentine’s Hebrew and English Almanack, 
For A.M. 5610, 5611, corresponding to 1849, 1850, 1851; containing, in 
addition to the usual information, many unprecedented notices. May be had 


of the publisher, 132, Houndsditch, and M. Myers, Duke-street, Aldgate, 
London ; also of P. Silverstone, 98, Digbeth-street, Birmingham. 


Be sure to ask for Valentine’s Almanack. 


MUSIC. 


YOUNG LADY of the Jewish Persuasion, native of Germany, is desirous 
. of giving Lessons (terms very moderate) on the Piano. She can also 
instruct in the German Language. Has had a good dea) of experience in teach- 


ing, and her method is acknowledged to be excellent, Apply to A. B., Jewish 
Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, | 


at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 
Houndsditch, in the City of London. : Friday, August 3, 1849. 


Printed for the Proprietor, J oseph Mitchell 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, 
Edward Ward, 54, 
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